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LET’S LOOK AGAIN AT 
OUR COLLEGES 


In the immediate postwar period there will 
be a greatly intensified demand for higher edu- 
eation as the threads of normal living are again 
gathered up by the hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women whose educational plans 
have been interrupted by the war, and by the 
millions of adolescents and adults who are strug- 
gling to re-establish their standards of value in 
The “GI Bill of Rights,” guar- 
anteeing at least a year of free education for 
demobilized soldiers, is only one of many indica- 
tions of this probability. 

But the demand will be for real education, 
not for the superficial appurtenances thereof. 
There will be fewer students who despise the 
process of going to college but want the prestige 
of having gone. There will be fewer parents 
who want to buy an A.B. to hang on the family 
tree. There will be much more of an honest in- 
tellectual and moral search for the meaning of 
living and the best means of coming to grips 
with its actualities. 

These are convictions developed after inter- 
rupting my profession of acquiring and dissemi- 
nating “education” for a period of war service 


a chaotie world. 


By 
ROBERT T. OLIVER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SPEECH, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY; WITH 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
AND WAR FOOD ADMINIS 
TRATION, 1942-1944 
off the campus, in the midst of the so-called 
“world of affairs.” For the first time in my 
life I have been, during the past two years, ac- 
tively and closely associated in day-by-day col- 
laboration with men and women who seldom or 
Some of them never since 
Many of 
them regard the reading habit—beyond seanning 


never read books. 
school days have read a book through. 





the newspapers—as affected and decadent. 
Their attitude toward “educated” men and 
women is a curious mingling of respect and de- 
rision, of admiration and contempt. Knowing 
little of college professors, they exaggerate their 
They credit the 
average professor with as much learning as the 
They respect 


own differences from them. 


most scholarly of them possesses. 
highly the professors’ presumed ability to con- 
secrate their lives to the search for wisdom at 
the expense of self-interest. At the same time, 
they are fundamentally convinced that their own 
way of life is the practical, “commonsensical” 
way. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, it may be said 
that the men-of-affairs weleome the counsel of 
the professors in setting the goals, but they 
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prefer their own judgment in working out the 
means of achieving these goals. They make this 
choice reluctantly, however, for they recognize 
the political and economic errors into which 
society by following their judgment has been 
led. They yearn, with varying degrees of con- 
sclousness, that 


will combine the theoretical and practical; that 


for an edueational program 
will teach them, their sons, and their daughters 
how to live in this modern world. 

This off-the campus view of education which 
I have had gives added emphasis to several edu- 
cational principles which, I believe, should gov- 
ern the postwar development of higher educa- 
tion: 


Education should start with the person, and work 
out from him. 


Education should start with the present, and work 


both forward and backward. 
Education should start (and end) with the 
practical, in the most real ethical and intellectual 


sense of the word. 


Higher education has been shaken rudely but 
not profoundly by the war. Normal enrollment 
has fallen off sharply, especially among the men. 
The with a 


denudation of the humanities and a gross ex- 


curriculum has been unbalaneed, 


pansion of the sciences. Some professors have 
left the campus; some others have shifted from 
their liberal-arts courses to mathematics, chem- 
istry, or physies; practically all have accepted 
heavier schedules and some degree of regimen- 
The 


college income has been threatened with uncer- 


tation of their teaching methods and aims. 


tainty and in most cases has been reduced. 


Many colleges have been taken over in part by 
the military for Army, Navy, or Air Force train- 
ing programs. 

These affected the 


routine more than they have changed the funda- 


changes, however, have 


mental nature of the college. Some college ad- 
ministrators have been affected by the “Whee! 
Look the 


adopted curricular 


at us in war!” spirit. They have 


and extracurricular pro- 
grams designed to make inescapably manifest 
the college’s shift to a war footing. They have 
estimated favorable publicity along with service 
as a legitimate aim of their war-program ad- 


ministration. In this respect they have been no 


different from many business men. 
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There is needed no philosophy of education to 
predict a great many postwar changes in higher 
education. The backlash of the peace will affec; 
the colleges to as great an extent as did the 
outbreak of war. Again there will be a 
shaking up of schedules, plans, and methods. [1 


rude 


would be rash and vain to expect all the pieces 
to fall back into the old prewar pattern. Ney 
courses, new teaching techniques, new emphases 
will inevitably emerge. 

But there is no reason to expect that the 
changes will automatically effect any deep 
seated reforms. Will they, for instance, contain 
any remedy for: 


1. An unrealistic education of women to fit them 
to play a role in life which our social and economic 
systems deny them; an education identical in most 
respects with that given to men, although the 
women are to be shunted into the home and kept 
there by ‘‘no-jobs-for-married-women’’  prohibi 
tions; an education which has developed a genera 
tion of fiercely dissatisfied, neurosis-ridden in- 
dividuals whom Pearl Buck has dubbed ‘‘ Gunpowder 
Women’’ because of the explosive emotions which 
rend them; an education which specifically unfits 
women for the role society demands that they 
accept. 

2, An unrealistic education of men which has seen 
them divided on campus and after campus into 
three groups: (a) students of the humanities who 
have no means of earning a living after graduation 
except to teach these same humanities to more 
students, and who have few points of contact with 
the noneollege world in which they must live; 
(b) students in training courses that have little 
relation to academic learning, students intent on 
sharpening their tools for earning a living and who 
have few points of contact with real education, or 
who away the campus very little 
evidence that they have ever been to college; (c) 
students whose sole aim is to get a degree with as 
little effort and as much enjoyment as possible, 
who see no value in college except its opportunity 
for extending their acquaintance and developing 
their poise, and who value their college degree for 
the entrées it may give them but who frankly don’t 


earry from 


care a fig for education. 

3. An unrealistic selection of students based on 
their financial or athletie abilities; a selection which 
takes little account of the needs of society, of the 
individual high-school graduate, or even of the basic 
educational well-being of the college. 

4. An unrealistic set of academic values which 
occasionally seems to have been designated by pro- 
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‘essors to perpetuate the study of the academic 
subjects they teach; which extol the offerings of 
‘‘eourse’’ because it will aid in the mastery 
another; which are promulgated primarily to 
gain prestige among fellow academicians; which 
gard education (however specially defined by the 
‘rists in control as ‘‘classical,’’ ‘‘ Progressive, ’’ 
r ‘‘yoeational’’) as a province for their exclusive 
irisdiction, rather than as an integral part of the 
social pattern. 


This listing of weaknesses in our programs of 
higher education is not to deny the basie strength 


of our collegiate system. It is no accident that 


THE CHANGING CHARACTER 


OF EDUCATION 


Tne Army is pioneering in academic ad- 
vances. Once considered by the uninformed as 
the epitome of brawn at the expense of brain, 
the armed forees are showing the way today in 
perfected educational techniques. 

Academicians long steeped in theory and tra- 
dition insisted that foreign languages, the back- 
bone of classical edueation, required two years 
of arduous study before mastery. In eases of 
the majority of liberal-arts graduates, such mas- 
tery often involved translating Goethe, Cer- 
vantes, or Anatole France with the aid of a 
“pony” and dictionary. 

3ut the military required fluency in an array 
of the most unconventional tongues. Russian, 
Maylayan, Chinese, Javanese, Croatian, and 
Lithuanian dialects all demanded a legion of 
Fluency 


conversationalists. y in speaking the 
colloquial tongue with the natives was essential. 
The shortest time conceivable was all the Army 
could afford in this costly war. 

And the job was done, in a new and thor- 
oughly uneonventional way; so well done that 
even department stores are selling Army-tech- 
nique home-study courses at nominal sums to 
the eager publie. 

The armed services have trained thousands of 
soldiers in complex military tactics, air crews 
in advanced calculus and meteorology, officer 


candidates in law and management, and random 
samplings of average Americans in everything 
from electronies to military government. 


Their 
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we have more college graduates per capita than 
any other nation. It is partly accidental but 
no less significant that the war has made our 
country the refuge for the world’s uprooted 
intellectuals at the same time that it has kept 
our own educational resources undamaged and 
relatively free. Our opportunities are greater 
than they have ever been. It would be unfor- 
tunate if we did not face the need of the future 
for world reconstruction with a basie reconsid- 
eration of how well we may be equipped to 
shape the minds and morals of the leaders of the 
new world that is to be. 


By 

FRANKLIN PRAGER 

WARRANT OFFICER, U. S. ARMY; FOR- 
MERLY INSTRUCTOR IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, CITY COL- 
LEGE, NEW YORK 

methods of presentation are milestones of aca- 
The effects will be noted 
long after the invasion at Salerno has been 
There is no doubt today that the 


demie achievement. 


forgotten. 
armed services are the leading of educational 
influences and we must not overlook their far- 
reaching effects. 

The basic techniques of American higher edu- 
cation have been challenged time and again. 
European students have long been touted as tak- 
ing their university studies more seriously and 
working with more zeal. The American college 
demanded 17 hours of formal class work each 
week, whereas the European gymnasium or col- 
lege asked twice that amount of study from its 
students. Today the Army curriculum runs a 
strict 42 hours, and finds its “late-to-bed-early- 
to rise” policy thoroughly effective as a mental 
and physical builder of the soldiers. 

The wartime innovations of the Army are 
going to stick with us when peace rolls around. 
Government-sponsored free education for ser- 
vicemen may provide the final impetus for the 
survival of the Army’s educational precedent. 

Equally important are other changes which 
the Army has chosen in the method of training 
our men. Physical education and proficiency at 
sports and exercises are clearly recognized for 
The “star” 
and the selected few on the varsity team, are out. 


the entire group, male or female. 


Each man is toughened and conditioned for the 
mental strain of the schooling and his task there- 
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after by intensive calisthenics, weight-lifting, 


judo, boxing, hiking, and swimming. Group co- 


operation and_ self-defense are featured. <A 


healthy attitude toward health is stressed. 
Visual 


rather than a novelty. 


matter of everyday use 


Most of the men are un- 


alds are a 
accustomed to formal edueation or have become 
out of practice in school technique. Yet they 
have had no difficulty in mastering new subject 
matter because it has been presented so effee- 
tively. Short, pointed films on specifie opera- 


tions or methods: large visible charts with sue- 


cinct, expressive wording; field trips: demon- 
strations or talks with persons working on the 
job; maps, pictures, graphs, diagrams, models; 
and, most important of all, performing oper- 
ations together with the instructor: these inno- 
vations have proved that the Army has had a 
practical way ol teaching that would stick. 
The Motion 


tors of America, 


Picture Producers and Distribu- 
Inec., has developed eareful 
case histories indicating that, with the use of 
film as a teaching form in place of the custom- 
ary lecture method, servicemen have learned in 


one tenth the time regularly apportioned and 


consumed. This concentration of teaching is 
illustrative of only one training aid used alone 
without skillful co-ordination with similarly 


effective media! 

If President Hutchins, of the University of 
Chieago, is right in stating that edueation is 
“that which remains when everything else is for 
gotten,” then the armed services are certainly 
notable educators. More than one college presi- 
dent has admited the irony of the word 


‘eol- 


oe ae 
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legiate” as connoting something callow, super 
ficial, and inconsequential. The army has leased 
these same colleges for wartime training and 
conducted a program that is more rigorous, ex 
acting, and successful than anything in all ¢o) 
legiate history. 

The Army has been democratic in educating 
all the fit, regardless of race, background, or 
Those the 


these studies are being rejected. 


finances. below set standard for 
The raw mate 
rial for our colleges after the war should ly 
more unifoym and of higher ealiber as a result. 

It is predicted that evening adult education 
will grow by leaps and bounds as a result of the 
Army training courses. Servicemen have seen 
at first hand the beneficial effects of specific 
knowledges upon their rank and pocketbooks. 
Whether the 


completed a rigorous school course on the opera 


former service-station attendant 
tion and maintenance of heaters and equipment 
for the Aretie, or whether the ex-bookkeeper 
mastered a complete system of auditing Army 
accounts, both have acquired a healthy respect 
for formal education as a means to doing the 
job thoroughly and easily. 

Out of the present world tragedy may come 
the pickings of some valuable, albeit costly, 
advances. The 
schools is being pared down. 


over-elaborate system of our 
We are losing the 
stuffiness of prewar standards. When the pen 
dulum of reaction stops at the halfway mark, 
we shall be in a desirable sphere of learning. 
An influx of techniques and demands which 
spreads the worth and increases the value of 
education in the world of tomorrow is indeed a 


valuable gain. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has issued the follow- 
ing statement Edueation 
Week, which will be observed, November 5-11, 


regarding American 


with the general theme, “Edueation for New 
Tasks.” 
To the Patrons, Students, and Teachers of Amer- 


tcan Schools: 
Upon the occasion of this, the twenty-fourth an- 
nual observance of American Education Week, I 


again eall upon school patrons and citizens gen- 
erally to visit their schools. Become better ac 
quainted with those faithful servants of the na- 
tion’s children and youth—the teachers. 

Uphold their hands, acknowledge your apprecia- 
tion, encourage them in their task of cultivating 
free men fit for a free world. For these teachers 
are the conservators of today’s civilization and the 
architects of tomorrow’s world of promised peace 
and progress. They serve within the very citadels 
of democracy, devotedly whether in war or in peace. 

When victory on the field of battle shall have been 
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achieved, the work yet to be done through our 
schools will be enormous. I therefore call upon the 
teachers of America to continue without flagging 
their efforts to contribute through the schools to 
that final consummation which alone will make pos- 
sible of fulfillment all plans of education for new 


} 


asks. 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


THE FIRST WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 
ENCE ON RURAL EDUCATION 

Tue first White House Conference on Rural 
Edueation convened for its opening session in 
the East Room of the White House, October 4, 
after preliminary meetings held the preceding 
evening by ten groups of the conference at the 
headquarters building of the NEA. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, hostess to the conference, opened the ses- 
sion, and discussion groups met continuously 
through October 5. 

Membership of the conference, limited to 200 
by wartime secret-service regulations, had been 
carefully chosen to represent in an equitable 
manner the entire country. The committee in 
charge divided the country into nine regions, 
from each of which leaders of rural edueation 
were asked to nominate candidates from their 
areas for attendance. Invitations, based upon 
these recommendations, were extended by the 
White House to leaders of rural life, including 
officers of farmers’ organizations, editors of 
agricultural magazines and rural newspapers, 
educators, representatives of university exten- 
sion services, and government officials. 

Howard A. Dawson, director of rural service, 
NEA, and cochairman of the meeting, said in a 
statement released to the press: 

The purpose of the conference is to help rural 
communities of the United States in enlarging their 
contributions to the sounder economic and _ social 
structure which the American people expect to build 
Historically our 
A century 


in the immediate postwar years. 
nation has its roots in the deep soil. 
ago three fourths of the people lived on farms. 
Half of the American children still live in areas 
called rural by the Bureau of the Census. Upon 
the preparation of these young people for indi- 
vidual economie competency, for effective partici- 
pation in the increasingly complex duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship, depends in large part the place 
of American leadership in the world a quarter of a 


century hence. We mobilized our resources for war 


Our mobilization for peace will take 


in months. 
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years. Preparing our young people adequately to 
asume the duties of citizenship in an age of in- 
credibly complex technology and involved world re- 
lationships will be a slow and sometimes painful 
task. ... It is hoped that the deliberations of this 
conference will lay the foundation for prompt and 
positive action. 

ScHoou AND Society will publish a report on 


the deliberations at a later date. 


THE QUALITY OF CAMPAIGN APPEALS 
AS A MEASURE OF PROGRESS 


THE present writer once ventured the hy- 
pothesis that the arguments and appeals most 
effectively used in a presidential-election cam- 
paign are very good indices of the educational 
status of our democracy. An educational sys- 
tem that has been steadily expanding both out- 
ward and upward over a period now of one 
hundred years and more should have produced, 
among other results, some definite advances in 
the standards by which the people reach their 
and choose their leaders. 


collective decisions 


Specifically, suecessive political eampaigns 
should be marked by a decreasing emphasis 
upon personalities as compared with principles, 
a decreasing effort to foeus attention on irrele- 
vant issues, a decreasing appeal to prejudice 
and to passion, a decreasing resort to name- 
calling, villification, and other types of billings- 
gate. Voters should be increasingly keen to 
detect and quick to reject specious arguments, 
particularly of the red-herring variety, increas- 
ingly intolerant of bombast and demagogy, in- 
creasingly sensitive to pose, pretense, and other 
evidences of insincerity. 

There have been a few memorable presiden- 
tial years in which an advance to new and better 
standards now seems clear and incontestable. The 
campaign of 1884 is a conspicuous instance; be- 
cause, while it was extremely bitter, the voters 
in the end lent a deaf ear to irrelevancies and 
prejudices, and chose a candidate, not only in 
spite of such appeals, but in part because their 
injection into the campaign was recognized by 


device of Cleveland’s opponents, for example, 


them as an insult to their intelligence. 


was to eartoon him with a hangman’s noose 


depending from the pocket of his frock coat. 
Cleveland’s first public office had been that of 
sheriff of Erie County, New York. He 


dis- 
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charged his disagreeable and unpopular duties 
so courageously and so well that he was soon 
chosen mayor of Buffalo. Success followed him 
in this office and within two years he was gov- 
of his state. 
ploited as a bac 


ernor The hangman’s rope, ex- 
lee of dishonor, had become, to 
the people, a symbol ol honesty, courage, and 
efficiency. The incident exemplifies the prin- 
ciple tersely formulated by Cleveland himself: 
“Public office is a publie trust,” and is remi- 
niscent of the ancient hero, who accepted the 
post of public scavenger with the remark that, 
if the office could not be an honor to hin, he 
would be an honor to the office. 

The 


opponents, however, was to coin and cireulate 


most disastrous blunder of Cleveland’s 


the slogan, “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” 


This linking of a great church with two recog- 
nized evils Was more than even a predominantly 
could stomach. It is a 


Protestant electorate 


notable fact that religious intolerance has never 
again openly reared its ugly head in a presiden- 
tial eleetion—although under a superficial cover 
and through a “whispering” (perhaps a “shout- 
ing”) campaign, it was an important, perhaps 
a decisive, factor in the eontest of 1928. 

Irrelevant red herrings will probably con- 
tinue to befoul political campaigns for a long 
time to come, but even these have been decreas- 
ing in recent election years. 

At the present writing, the 1944 contest is still 
in its initial stages. It already promises, how- 


ever, to be bitter, and it seems doubtful that 
it will approach the excellent record of the cam- 
1916 


elections within the personal memory of the 


paign of which, of the 15 presidential 
writer, impresses him as having been most nearly 
free from irrelevant and otherwise unworthy 
appeals. The use of such appeals by the present 
candidates and their henchmen will be watched 
and the reaction of the voters will 


Wo Ce. 


with interest 


be especially revealing. 


PROGRESS OF THE BOY-SCOUT 
MOVEMENT, ESPECIALLY 
IN RURAL AREAS 


SIXTY-SEVEN per cent of the American “boy 
crop” is in rural areas, with only 33 per cent 
in cities, including even the largest. This state- 


ment was made by Elmaar H. Bakken, national 


executive for rural areas, Boy Seouts of Amer- 
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ica, at a breakfast given by Walter C. Coffey, 
president, University of Minnesota, to leaders 
of rural scouting from Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and parts of adjoining states. President Coffe, 
is a member of the national council on rw 
scouting. 

Mr. Bakken said that the scout organization 
is trying to place troops in stategie locations 
throughout rural areas so that any boy in 
America may find it possible to be a seout 
he so wishes. He stressed scouting as a great 
guide toward co-operative human endeavor an 
pointed out, also, that in a manner wholly non 
faces toward tl! 


sectarian it “turns boys’ 


church.” He also expressed the opinion that 
rural scouting, by bringing new satisfactions to 
the boy in country areas, is a factor in keeping 
boys on the farm. 

During the year that closed last July 31 
scouting gained more members than in any prio. 
year, E. K. Fretwell, national scout executive 
Gain for the year was 15.9 


Since the Boy Scouts ot 


said at the meeting. 
per cent nationally. 
America were formally organized in 1910, h« 
said, more than 12,000,000 boys have passed th 
Today there are 1,750,000 active scouts 


) 


and a third of a million “eubs,” boys under 12 


tests. 


years, in the movement. 

Edward J. Thye, governor of Minnesota, told 
the gathering that in his service as a member of 
the state pardon board he had never reviewed 
the ease of any criminal who had belonged to the 
Boy Seouts or to a 4-H elub, indicating, he said, 
that boys in such groups do not take the wrong 
road. 

President Coffey pointed out that rural seout- 
ing is not competitive with, but is a comple 
ment to, the work of the 4-H elubs. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE INSTITUTES LEC- 
TURES ON CAMPAIGN ISSUES 

So that alert citizens may have sufficient non- 

political background information to vote intelli 

gently in the election, Oberlin 

(Ohio) College has sponsored a series of five 


presidential 


nonpartisan lectures on “Campaign Questions.” 
The talks began on September 24 and are being 
continued for four suecessive Sunday evenings. 

Members of the faeulty and other college 
officers are discussing the historical, political, 
economic, and social factors involved in the 1944 
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as “Confliets of 


Authority between the President and Congress,” 


election, including such topies 


with emphasis on the history of this relation- 
ship; “Postwar Jobs: Fact or Fiction?”; “Fi- 
nancing the Postwar World”; and “Conflicts be- 
tween the Federal Government and the State 
Governments.” The concluding lecture will be 
“Problems of International Organization.” 

The college also is continuing its “Invasion 
Insight” series, a twice-weekly program of brief 
prenoon talks by faculty members on the prog- 
ress of the war, featuring analyses of the fight- 
ing viewed from specialized fields such as sci- 
ence and economics. The series was begun on 
))-Day and has been well attended by students, 
faculty, and townspeople. 


MEXICO’S NATION-WIDE PROGRAM 
FOR SCHOOL EXPANSION 

On March 23, 1944, President Manuel Avila 

Camacho appointed a six-man Comite Admin- 

istrador del Programa Federal de Construccion 

de Escuelas to co-ordinate and direct Federal 

The 


committee was charged with the responsibility 


and state school construction in Mexico. 


of determining from population-density surveys 
where the need for schools is most urgent, of 
building schools in accordance with local needs, 
and of turning them over to loeal school au- 
thorities. The program will involve an annual 
expenditure of 50,000,000 pesos over a period 
of three years, and funds will be provided by 
Federal and state governments and voluntary 
contributions “from thousands of individuals 
and organizations in every part of the republic.” 

The initial step in the plan was taken recently 
with the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
Higher Normal School in Mexico City. When 
completed, the school will have a capacity of 
2,000 graduate and students, 
“many of whom will later staff the scores of 
primary and secondary schools in every part 
of Mexico envisioned by the program.” The 
five-story building will be of functional modern- 
istie design, with complete facilities for a well- 
rounded university curriculum. Forming part 
of the school, but as independent units, will be 
two experimental elementary schools with a 


capacity of 2,400 pupils. A modern, well- 


undergraduate 


equipped graphic-arts institute will also form 
a part of the project. 
Meanwhile, in other sections of the country, 
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construction will soon be started on a series of 
elementary and secondary schools, planned to 
make a substantial contribution to the eduea- 
tional needs of the republic. 

Of the fund needed for the project, 30,000,000 
pesos will be contributed by the Federal govern- 
ment; 15,500,000 pesos, by state and territorial 
governments; and the balance, by private con- 
tributors. So enthusiastic has been the response 
to the drive for funds from private contribu- 
tions that the 4,500,000-peso quota set “was 
oversubscribed by 1,500,000 pesos during the 
first five months of the project’s existence.” 
State and territorial contributions are also well 
in excess of the quotas set for these sources. 


SCHOOL OF PAN-AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURE TO OPEN IN HON- 
DURAS, OCTOBER 12 
Practical evidence of inter-American good 
will is to be offered when the School of Pan 
Ameriean Agriculture (Escuela Agricola Pan- 
americana) is inaugurated in Zamorano, Hon- 
duras, on Columbus Day, 1944, as a free edu- 
cational institution for Middle-American youth. 
The school will foster the study of tropical 
agriculture through the donation of the United 
Fruit Company, which has founded and will 
maintain the sehool. Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace, because of the significance of this effort 
to make edueation available to future leaders 
in Middle-American -agriculture, has prepared 

the inaugural address. 

Agricultural experts and educators from Mid- 
dle America, the United States, and other eoun- 
tries will make up the faculty. The studies will 
include all phases of tropical agriculture, such 
as soil analysis, crop rotation, chemistry, animal 
husbandry, farm engineering, farm manage- 
ment, and agricultural economies. 
some attention will be given to tropical medicine 


In addition, 


because of its great importance in the Middle- 

American social and industrial picture. 
Students must be properly qualified as to 

aptitude for admittance. The school offers free 


books, board, lodging, clothing, and 


‘are to boys to whom such technical 


tuition, 
medical 
training in modern agriculture might not other- 
wise be available. 

The basie course covers three years, and a 
fourth year is offered for the specialized train- 
ing of particularly qualified students. 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

fH. J. Copy, 
duties of the chancellorship follow 
Sir William Mulock, October 1. 


death 1s reported elsewhere 1n 


president, University of Toronto, 
assumed the 
ing the death of 
Sir) William’ 
these 
J. W. 


town 


column 


Haywoop, formerly president, Morris 
Normal College, 


elected president ot Gammon Theo- 


( Tenn.) and Industrial 
was recently 
logical Seminary (Atlanta) to sueceed the Rev 


Willis J. 
Bishop of the Methodist Church and appointed 


erend King, who has been elected a 


to Liberia 


THe REVEREND HENRY WADE DuBoOsE, former 
pastor of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Mont 
romery (Ala.), assumed the presidency of the 
General Assembly's Training School for Lay 


Workers (Richmond 22, Va.), July 1. 
Rachel LHe nderlite, former teacher of 
education, Montreat (N. C.) 


began her duties in the department of 


On Sep- 
tember 20, 
Bible and religious 
College, 
religious education, and Joseph Miller Gettys, 
head of the department of Bible, Queens College 
(Charlotte, N. C.), 
Bible. 


in the department of English 


NorA CAMPBELL CHAFFIN, formerly instructor 
in history and a member of the staff of the dean 
of women, Duke University, has been appointed 
dean of women and assistant professor of his 


tory, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Hratu, of Rome (N. Y.), 
Was appointed William Smith College 


Colleges of the Seneea, Geneva, 


HerLEN BATEMAN 
dean, 
(one of the 
Ns Xe} 

JutiA M. MILuer, director of the Hospital 
School of 
has 


new 


Septembe r 26. 


Nursing, Emory University (Ga.), 


been named dean of the school, under the 


ruling by the Board of Trustees of the 
university stating that the school “be designated 
as the Emory University Sehool of Nursing,” 
with the privilege of 
Bachelor ot 


will begin in 


conferring the degree, 
The degree 
The three- 


year diploma course will be continued, but in- 


Science in Nursing. 


program November. 


creasing emphasis will be placed on the four- 


vear deg ree course, 


In an effort to increase individualized eduea- 
tion and aid in student curriculum guidance in 
two of the city’s institutions of higher education, 
the Board of Edueation of New York City has 
appointed John G. Peatman, associate professor 
of psychology, City College, and Marie K. Gal- 
lagher, professor of education, Hunter College, 


to associate deanships. 


MiItLett Epwarps, associate 
Enelish, St. 


(Canton, N. Y.), has been named chairman of 


MAURICE pro- 


fessor of Lawrence University 


the department of English for a_ two-year 
period; Robert Lyle Power, assistant protessor 
of history and government, has been advanced 
to an associate professorship and appointed 
chairman of the department, to serve 


acting 
during the absence of Henry Reiff, whose ap 
pointment as legal specialist in international 
organization, Division of International Security, 
Department of State, was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, September 30. 

S. T. state 
(1934-38 ) 


and who more recently was professor of school 


Burns, who served as the first 
supervisor of music for Louisiana 
music, Indiana University, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of musie edueation, 
New York University. 


RupoLtF K. MICHELS, associate professor of 


economics, Hunter College, has been elected 


chairman of the department to serve during 
the absence of Nathan Reich, assistant professor 
of economies, who is working with the Joint 


Distribution Committee of New York City. 


REVEREND MARSHALL JENKINS, former 
the Church, Watertown 
(Mass.), has been appointed chairman of the 


THE 
pastor of Union 
newly established department of religion, Mid- 
(Vt.) College. Dr. 
been named to an associate professorship and 


dlebury Jenkins has also 


the chaplainey of the college. Courses offered 
in the new department include “The Religions 
of Mankind,” an historical survey of all the 
great religions of the world with their founders 
and influence, and “The Gospels,” a study of the 
ethical and social teachings of Jesus and their 
application to current problems. 
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On September 29, the University of New 
Hampshire announced the following appoint- 
ments in liberal arts: Joseph D. Batcheller, as- 
sistant professor of English; Janina Czakjow- 
ski, instruetor in home economies; George M. 
Moore, associate professor of zoology; Frank- 
lin J. Shaw, assistant professor of psychology ; 
Phyllis Ongley and Hazel Watrous, instructors 
in physical education for women; Herbert Snow, 
acting coach of the football team; Eleanor B. 
Chureh, loan librarian; and Phyllis Deveneau, 
assistant in the News Bureau. Sara Kerr, state 
home-demonstration agent, is among the new ap 


pointees in the Extension Division. 


GEORGE EK. Mowry, assistant professor of his- 
tory, the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed May Treat Morrison professor of 
American history, Mills College, Calif. 


DANIEL J. BoorSTIN, assistant professor of 
history, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, has been 
appointed visiting associate professor of legal 


history, Law School, the University of Chieago. 


Ropert T. Oviver, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of speech, Bucknell University (Lewis- 
burg, Pa.), who served with the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense and the War Food Administration 
(1942-44), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of speech, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 


Tue following changes in staff were an- 
nounced by Karl L. Adams, president, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College (De Kalb), Sep- 
tember 29: E. Ruth Taylor, of the department 
of English; George L. Terwilliger, of the de- 
partment of biological science; Paul Crawford, 
of the department of speech; and Esther Wil- 
liams, of the staff of MeMurry Training School, 
have been given leaves of absence for graduate 
study. Lieutenant Carl H. Appell, of the de- 
partment of physical education for men, has re- 
turned from a period of service in the Army; 
Charlotte Blee has been added to the staff of the 
MeMurray Training School; Ruth Skaggs re- 
places Wilma DeLassus, resigned, in the depart- 
ment of home economics. 

CHANGES in staff at Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Sciences (East Lan- 
sing) have been announced as follows: Leo J. 


Haak, former professor of sociology, University 
of Tulsa, has been appointed head of the depart- 





ment of effective living, and S. G. Bergquist, 
professor of geology and geography and head of 
the department, has been given the added duties 
of the headship of the department of physical 
science, both in the Basie College; Maurice 
Dumesnil, of Detroit, has been named associate 
professor of music for one year to replace Frank 
Mannheimer, who is on leave of absence for con- 
cert work in New York City; Isabella Gonan, 
assistant counselor for women in the office of 
Klizabeth W. Conrad, counselor for women; and 
W. Lowell Treaster, extension editor in the 
department of publications to replace E. B. 
Swingle, who has aecepted a post in public re 
lations with Carl Byoir and Associates, Ine., 
New York City. Orion Ulrey, associate pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics, has been 
granted leave of absence for one year to ¢o- 
operate in the state department of public in- 
struction in the development of the college’s 
participation in the state program of adult 
education. 

NEW appointments to the staff of Centenary 
Junior College (Hackettstown, N. J.) inelude 
the following: Robert B. Garber, to the depart- 
ment of psychology; Myrtle Goddin, languages; 
Gilberta D. Goodwin, art; the Reverend Marvin 
Green, religion; Arthur L. Straub, secretarial 
science; Helen Lewis, social science; Marguerite 
Carlson, speech and dramatie art; and Mrs. C. 
Hammond Blatehford, librarian. 


Horace L. Barnett, a plant pathologist of 
the U. S. Agricultural Research Administration, 
has been named visiting associate professor of 


botany, the State University of Lowa. 


JoHN Roop, sculptor of Athens (Ohio), has 
been appointed lecturer in art education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. While no title of this 
nature has been used at the university before, 
Mr. Rood will be “in effect ‘artist in residence,’ 
as John Steuart Curry is at the University of 
Wisconsin.” The appointment was arranged 
through the combined efforts of Laurence 
Sehmeckebier, head of the department of fine 
arts, and Ruth Raymond, head of the depart- 
ment of art education. 

Unprr date of September 27, Valparaiso 
(Ind.) University announced the following ap- 
pointments: Edwin J. Buls, instructor in geog- 
raphy and geology, to take over some of the 
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Meyer, head of 


the department, whose activity in the construe- 


work formerly done by A. H. 


tion of a series of maps was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, April 8; Marie Liba, instructor 
in physical education during the absence of 
Louise Watson for service as an officer in the 
WAVES; Thora Moulton, 
languages. Kk. G. Schwiebert, 
leave of absence for with the 
Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), 
ported in these columns, September 11, 1943, 


and instructor in 
whose 


ASL, 


was re- 


foreign 


sery ice 


has returned to his duties as head of the depart- 


ment of history and political science. 


J. E. Reeves, assistant professor of political 
science, University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the commissioner 
of the state department of revenue. Under an 
agreement with the university Professor Reeves 
has been lent to the department for the duration 


of the manpower shortage. 


DENHAM Sutcuirre, of Harvard University, 
will assume his new duties as president of Edu- 
cation for Freedom, Ine., 70 East 45th St., New 


York City, on November 1. 


Rozert W. G. 
York, has been appointed director of the New 
York Historical Society, New York City, to sue- 
the late Wall, whose death 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 22. 
Lelia 


home economics edueation, resigned, Aucust 31, 


Vain, state librarian for New 


ceed Alexander * E 


Massey, senior education supervisor of 


to become executive secretary of the American 
Home Eeonomies Association in Washington, 
DG. 

EKpwin NN, 
mathematies, the State University of Iowa, has 
the first 


semester for special war research in Princeton, 


N. J. 


OBERG, assistant professor of 


been granted leave of absence for 


Wituis F. DuNnsBar, professor of 
(Mich.) College, 
a year’s leave ot absence to serve as 
the 

stations 


history, 


Kalamazoo has been granted 
director 
Broad- 
WKZO 
(Kalamazoo) and WJEF, Grand Rapids. 


of program operations for Fetzer 


casting Company, owner of 


PauL S. AMIDON, whose resignation as super- 
intendent of schools, St. Paul (Minn.), was re- 
ported in ScHoou anp Society, July 29, has 


been appointed consultant in charge of eduea- 
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tional relations in the department of public 
services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. “Mr. 


Amidon will work principally with education 
in urban communities throughout the United 
States, paralleling the work now being done by 
T. A. Erickson in rural communities.” 
PauL E. WirMmeyer, formerly superintendent 
of schools, Sharon (Pa.), has been appointed 
deputy superintendent in the state department 
of publie instruction to succeed Clarence KE. 
Ackley, who resigned in August, 1943. 


H. L. 
Wellston (Ohio), has been appointed to a post 


Hourer, superintendent of schools, 
in the division of vocational rehabilitation, state 
department of education. C. H. Jones, prin- 
cipal, Wellston High School, has succeeded Mr. 
Holter. 
Recent elections to superintendencies of 
schools in North Carolina include those of M. T. 
Pence, 


Lambeth, Beaufort County, and J. J. 


Scotland County. 


In Ohio, the following persons were recently) 
M. J. 
Morrison to sueceed C. L. Shaffer, retired, Van 
Wert County; Harry E. Fast, assistant super 
County; and C. E. 
Brandenburg, assistant superintendent, Warren 


elected to superintendencies of schools: 


intendent, Washington 


County. 


Recent Deaths 


THE RevereEND Watson McMILuaAn HaAyEs, 
a missionary of the Presbyterian Church to 
China for more than fifty years and founder 
of the Provincial University of Shantung, died 
in a concentration camp in Weihsien, Shantung, 
August 2, according to a report received by The 
Dr. Hayes, 
who was in his eighty-seventh year at the time 


New York Times, September 28. 


of his death, went to China in 1893 as a pro- 
fessor in Tengchow College, becoming president 
in 1896. In 1901, he established the Provincial 
University of Shantung and served as its presi- 
dent until 1903, when he accepted a professor- 
ship in the Union Theological Seminary of 
Tsinan. He also served as president (1919-37), 
North China Theological Seminary, becoming 


president emeritus in the latter year. Perhaps 


Dr. Hayes’s most outstanding achievement was 
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the drafting of the system of education ap- 
proved by the Empress of China as the system 
for the Empire. 


CHARLES FRANCIS Park, professor emeritus 
of mechanism, Massachusetts Institute of Teeh- 
nology, and director, Lowell Institute School, 
died, September 25, at the age of seventy-five 
years. Dr. Park had served the institute since 
1892, as an assistant in mechanical engineering 
(until 1894), instructor (1894-1900), assistant 
professor (1900-06), associate professor (1906— 
12), protessor of mechanism (1912-34), and di- 
rector of the school since 1934. 


Ezra DWIGHT SANDERSON, professor emeritus 
of rural sociology, Cornell University, died, 
September 27, at the age of sixty-six years. 
Dr. Sanderson had served as associate professor 
of zoology and entomologist for the Experiment 
Station (1899-1902), Delaware College; pro- 
fessor of entomology, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, and state entomologist 
(1902-04) ; professor of zoology and entomolo- 
gist, Experiment Station (1904-10), and di- 
rector (1907-10), College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; dean (1910-15), 
College of Agriculture, and director (1912-15), 
Experiment Station, West Virginia University; 
and professor of rural sociology, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, from 1918 until his retirement in October, 
1943. 


JAMES CurTIS BALLAGH, professor emeritus 
of political science, University of Pennsylvania, 
died, September 28, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. Dr. Ballagh had served as professor of 
mathematies (1889), Cox College (Ga.); as- 
(1891), Tulane 
University; assistant instructor and associate in 
(1895-1905), 


sistant professor of biology 


history associate professor of 
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American history (1905-11), and professor of 
American history (1911-13), the Johns Hop- 
kins University; and assistant professor and 
professor of political science, University of 
Pennsylvania, from 1913 until his retirement. 


Rosert W. PHILuips, head of the department 
of government and geography, Purdue Univer- 
sity, died, September 28, at the age of fifty- 
three years. Dr. Phillips had served as a teacher 
of civies (1917-19), Battle Creek (Mich.) High 
Sehool; instructor in social seienee (1919-20), 
Amherst College; and instructor (1920-22), as- 
sistant professor (1922-25), associate professor 
(1925-28), and professor of government (since 
1928), Purdue University. Last May, when the 
department of government and geography was 
established, he was named to the headship. 


Paut Capron, former professor of mathe- 
maties, U.S. Naval Academy (Annapolis), died, 
September 29, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Professor Capron, who had taught in several 
academies prior to his association with Ann- 
apolis, had served the latter institution from 
1906 1940. 


until his retirement in 


Sirk Wintutram Mutocr, chaneellor, University 
of Toronto, died, October 1. Sir William, who 
was one hundred-one years old at the time of 
his death, had held the chancellorship for the 
past twenty years. He had served as lecturer 
in law at Osgoode Hall for a period following 
his graduation from this institution in 1868. 
He had served the government of Canada as 
Postmaster General, the first Minister of Labor 
(1900), and Chief Justice of the High Court 
of Justice, Ontario. Sir William was chiefly 
responsible for bringing St. Michael’s, Knox, 
Victoria, and Wycliffe colleges into the federa- 
tion known as the University of Toronto, of 
which he became ‘“‘a senator in 1874.” 


Shorter Papers... 





NEW TEACHING TECHNIQUES IN THE 
COLLEGE CLASSROOM 

THE coming of the Army trainees to the col- 

leges resulted in many adjustments on the part 

Perhaps the most radical 


of higher edueation. 
of these changes occurred in classroom teaching. 
While it cannot be said that teaching was revo- 


lutionized, nevertheless new techniques were in- 
troduced; more teaching aids were used; greater 
emphasis was placed upon discipline; and less 
emphasis was placed upon the traditional class- 
room lecture. 

One reason for the more extensive use of new 
methods and new techniques was the factor of 








time. All Army college programs were charac- 


terized by brevity. Courses previously allotted 
months on the school calendar had to cover the 


While the 


“speed up” oceurred in many wartime educa- 


same material in a matter of weeks. 


tional it was epitomized in the 


Army’ 
streamlined from its inception. 


programs, 
college preflight program, which was 
Since the pro- 
cram Was directly related to combat operations, 
no other alternative was possible. Even when 
this program beeame stabilized, only 60 instrue- 
tion hours could be devoted to most of the sub- 
ject Under these cireumstances it was essen 
tial that the most effeetive methods be used. 
High in 


and techniques was visual education. 


teaching aids 
This field 


was not exactly new, for considerable progress 


effectiveness among 


had already been made in its use by the elemen- 


tary and high sehools. But for the most part, 


until the war, it had not made any great inroads 
into college instruction. However, when the 


Army 


schools, visual 


program was assigned to the various 


education became an integral 


teaching. 


part o 

Although the effectiveness of visual edueation 
varied with each course, the results were gen- 
erally favorable. For example, in the teaching 
of English the use of the projector proved to 
be of great value in reviewing corrected themes. 
Was a great over 


Certainly it improvement 


oral reading. With the projection of the cor- 
rected paper on the screen and the supplemen- 
tary comment of the instructor, the student was 
able to visualize the theme as a whole and not 
us a series of detached sentences and para- 
graphs. 

In history the use of historical motion pictures 
definitely helped in understanding, particularly 
when a picture was used to synthesize an era or 
period. Parenthetically, it may be said that the 
picture had to be chosen very carefully, prefer- 
ably previewed by the instructor, in order that 
a close relationship could be made with the 
assignment. Otherwise the results would vary 
widely. 

The teaching of geography offered an excel- 
lent opportunity for the use of visual techniques. 
In addition to maps, charts, and globes, it was 


found that certain slides, motion pictures, and 


film strips were almost indispensable to instrue- 
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tion. Of all the visual-projection aids, the film 
Usually it offered 


a short, intensive treatment of a single subject 


strip had widest application. 


and eould be easily snapped off at any point for 
the purpose of discussion. In brief, it seemed to 
combine the best features of slides and motion 
pictures. 

Other innovations were introduced into test- 
ing and grading. In the college preflight pro- 
gram all grades were required in numerical 
values based upon one hundred. This exactness 
encouraged a greater use of objective testing, 
since it was essential to place the scholastic 
achievement of each student as specifically as 
possible. Moreover, objective questions were 
used in the comprehensive examination which 
Was given in each subject after the completion 
of the course. While the objective test came 
into greater use, it did not replace the discussion 
test entirely. Perhaps, it indicated a future 
situation in which both types of testing will 
have a place, one to complement the other. 

The Army authorities worked out a series of 
comprehensive examinations in each subject. 
These tests were given to the students after their 
course Was completed and the results were made 
available to the teachers. Thus it was possible 
for the teacher to compare the classwork of a 
test If there were a 
great disparity between the two, the teacher 


student with his score. 
would have the opportunity to re-evaluate the 
emphasis of the course. On the basis of the 
same test scores, ratings were compiled for all 


Then a 


periodic report was issued showing the rank of 


schools participating in the program. 


the school in each subject as well as the school’s 
standing in all subjects. Also, the report indi- 
eated the highest grade made by any school in 
every subject, the average grade of all schools, 


While 


it eannot be claimed that such a procedure is a 


and the lowest score made by any school. 


perfect criterion for measuring the effectiveness 
of teaching, it does not follow that the system 
was not without motivation for better teaching. 

More than any 
brought about by the preflight program was the 
In spite of 


significant other change 
emphasis upon individual teaching. 
the fact that enrollments were large, care was 
Ata 
very early stage, supervised study periods were 
Here the students spent a certain 


taken to assure moderately sized classes. 


introduced. 
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portion of each day under the supervision of a 
person who was competent to help them with 
their more difficult problems. Even more help- 
ful was the remedial, or tutorial, program which 
was introduced later. Under this setup, the 
teacher met once a week, in some subjects as 
often as three times a week with each class and 
gave individual help to those students whose 
work was not satisfactory. In general, the re- 
sults of the tutorial sections were very good. 
Such 


some subjects than to others. 


a plan, however, was more adaptable to 


To be more exact, in the teaching of English 
the remedial techniques were extremely valuable 
in providing an opportunity for the analysis of 
individual written and oral work. As a result, 
it was not uncommon for students to remark 
that they had learned more in one tutorial period 
than they had learned in the entire preceding 
week of classroom instruction. Similar results 


were observed in mathematics, physies, and 


geography. In the last-named subject, many 
students who had not been assigned to a reme- 
dial section often expressed a desire to attend, 
notwithstanding their high class average. 

Much importance was attached to teaching 
Although it was admitted that the 
teacher’s personality was the key to a good 


methods. 


learning situation, certain suggestions were 
worked out as being particularly advantageous 
in teaching the type of men under instruction. 

One of the major points of these suggestions 
was an inereased emphasis upon the teacher's 
preparation. It was found that the best results 
were obtained when each day’s work was care- 
fully planned, with every step allowed a certain 
number of minutes of the class hour. This time- 
table provided the most economical use of the 
period by concentrating attention on the subject 
and by providing for a regular and smooth 
transition from one topic to another. 

In addition to the careful allocation of time 


to each topic, it was found that, by breaking 
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down each lesson into “units,” learning was 
facilitated. These units and their subheads were 


then listed on the board as the assignment pro- 


gressed. Such an analytical treatment of each 
day’s work gave the students a better concep- 
tion of the lesson. Furthermore, in seeing each 
topic unfold in its proper sequence, the student 
received a clearer pattern of the assignment and 
its relation to the course. 

In the presentation of each lesson, a radical 
departure was made from the traditional college 
the 


instructor vitalized the assignment by the use of 


lecture. In the place of straight “telling,” 
maps, diagrams, and visual aids of all kinds. In 
addition, a premium was placed upon “drawing 
out” contributions from the individual students 
whenever possible. These contributions would 
be interspersed frequently, perhaps every few 
minutes. Sometimes this was accomplished by 
securing an explanation of the topie at hand; 
at another time, the student would be asked to 
make a demonstration on a map or on the black- 
board. In every ease attention would be in- 
creased by calling on the student by name. 
Finally, a great deal of emphasis was placed 
upon summaries and reviews. It was never 
assumed, without checking, that any lesson or 


For 


example, it was a common practice to check at 


unit had been grasped by the students. 


the end of every period, sometimes two or three 
times during the period, the students’ under- 
standing and learning. The same procedure was 
repeated frequently in respect to all material 
covered to date. 

In short, the entire teaching philosophy was 
built around the assumption that the ultimate 
test of teaching was not the instructor’s demon- 
stration of knowledge, but the students’ under- 
standing and application of the ideas presented. 

J. A. BURKHART 

INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY, 

THE STATE COLLEGE OF 
WASHINGTON, 
PULLMAN 


Correspondence... 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
“OCCUPATIONAL DEMOCRACY” 
In general I heartily agree with the ideas ex- 
pressed in the article, “Vocational Education as 


” 


the Key to ‘Occupational Democracy’ ” (ScHoo. 
1944). 


approve the “three-point objective of vocational 


AND Society, July 22, In particular I 


edueation” proposed on page 53, namely, (1) 
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vocational education should be liberalized by in- 
cluding the fundamental processes involved in 
any given occupation, and the historic steps in 
their discovery, (2) it should lead to the devel- 
opment of a sense of skill and pride in good 
workmanship, (3) it should be inspired by a 
knowledge of its social significance and useful- 
should be, “liberal” 
In short the 


ness. But there are, or 
ideals in “vocational” education. 
gap between “vocational” and “liberal” educa- 
narrowed from both sides, by 


tion should be 


making vocational edueation more liberal and 
liberal education more practical. 
understand, the argument of John Dewey in 


Time, August 21, 


This is, as I 


Fortune for August (see 
1944). 

[ also approve the ideals of “Occupational 
Democracy” in so far as the proper recognition 
and reward of all useful work is concerned. 
But all work is not equally useful nor worthy 
of equal pay, as Russian experience has demon- 
strated. I agree that every person should know 
at first hand 


social work, but I doubt the feasibility of shar- 


about manual, intellectual, and 
ing the drudgery and dangers of coal mining 
for instance by part-time work of all who are 
competent. 

Epwin G. CONKLIN 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF BIOLOGY, 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


TEACHERS SHOULD TAKE THEIR 
OWN EXAMINATIONS 
TEACHERS should take their own examinations. 
They should write out the answers as fully as 
possible, then mimeograph them and give them 
to the 
are returned. 


students when the examination papers 


There are a number of justifications for this 


Research... 
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recommendation. It improves the quality of ex- 
amination questions. When the instructor real- 
izes that he, too, is going to take the examination 
he will phrase the questions in such a way that 
the student is more likely to know how much 
and what is wanted in the answer. Further- 
more the instructor is more likely to ask ques- 
tions of greater significance than when he does 
The object 
of an examination is not only to test but also 
to instruct. The examination affords the stu- 
dent an opportunity to organize and interpret 
a given body of information, and with the re- 
turn of the mimeographed answers the students 
They have an 


not have to answer them himself. 


can observe their inadequacies. 
opportunity to compare their own papers with 
one that, in theory, is perfect. On such ocea- 
sions students are in a receptive mood, and the 
learning coefficient is at a maximum. 
Mimeographed answers by the instructor re- 
duce between students and teachers. 
When examination papers are returned to the 
students with a low grade and only a few eor- 
rections on them, students frequently believe 
that they are the victims of injustice. When 
the students confronted with their own 
deficiencies they can take a low grade with 
greater equanimity than when only few expla- 


friction 


are 


nations are given. 

Mimeographed answers are economical of 
time. When the instructor attempts to insert 
corrections and incompleted material he is com- 
pelled to burn morning oil. Mimeographing the 
answers will require some time, but not so much 
as the time needed for correcting and com- 
pleting wrong and inadequate answers. 

The writer has adopted his own recommenda- 
tions in this matter, and the student reaction has 
been a hearty indorsement. 

Victor L. ALBJERG 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 





RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READING 
DEFICIENCIES AND LEFT- 
HANDEDNESS 
Because of the presence in the personnel of 


left-handed 


groups of 


our remedial reading 


children, the problem of the possible relation- 
ship between left-handedness and retarded a- 
bility in the use of reading as a tool for learning 
challenged us in the consideration of the best 
techniques to use in aiding our children to 

















OcTOBER 7, 1944 
improve their understanding of the reading pro- 
evi- 
this 
edueational dilemma, the problem still remained 


After investigating the available 


cesses. 


dence which offered possible solutions to 


unsolved, as many educators offer conflicting 
testimony in the discussion of left-handedness 
Much 
educational discussion favored an opinion that 


as related to retarded reading skills. 
high correlation between lack of reading skill 
At 
this point we decided to analyze the data which 


and left-handedness was probably present. 


we have collected in the administration of our 
own testing program. 

The testing program was inaugurated in the 
Beebe Junior High School, Malden (Mass.), 
January 14, 1942, when we tested the 232 pupils 
who had entered the seventh grade in September, 
1941. 
mentary schools in Malden. 

The Standard Iowa Silent Reading Seale, 
Form A, was administered after several in- 


The pupils came largely from five ele- 


structional meetings of the teachers concerned 
with the teacher in charge of testing. The same 
procedure has been followed with the entering 
classes of September, 1942, and September, 
1943. The only variable factor involved was 
the time of administering the test. The 1942 
class was tested in October, 1943. In this group 
there were 569 right-handed children and 57 
left-handed children. 

The left-handedness of the pupils who sub- 
mitted to the test was checked through the co- 
operation of all teachers who had charge of the 
pupils involved. The pupils were noted for 
left-handedness if they use the left hand in 
physieal aetivities as well as in writing. 

Table I summarizes the relationship existing 
between the achievements of left-handed and 
right-handed children. 

From this table we can readily see that there 
is a difference of one month between the means 
of the left-handed and right-handed children in 
favor of the left-handed children. The stand- 


ard deviation for the right-handed children was 
1 year and 5 months which distributed ap- 
proximately 66% per cent of this group between 
an achievement of 4th-grade-9 months and 7th- 
grade-9 months, while the standard deviation of 
the left-handed children was 1 year and 4 months 
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which distributed approximately 66% per cent of 
this group between an achievement of 5th-grade- 


1-month and 7th-grade-9 months. 


TABLE I 





a] 
= 
“ & 
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R.H 569 6-4 .066 03 .0207 1.4 
L.H 57 6-5 .0018 
As we see from Table I, the eritieal ratio is 
1.4. There are, therefore, 92 chances in 100 


that, when Iowa Reading Tests are given to 
similar groups, the mean of the left-handed 
children will, on the average, score slightly high- 
er than the mean of the right-handed children. 
The evidence within this school system sug- 
gests that, in so far as the coarse grading of 
left-handedness is valid and on the basis of read- 
ing tests used, there is no significant difference 
between clearly left-handed and clearly right- 
handed children. This implies obviously that no 
* specialized remedial techniques are necessary in 
handling left-handed children. 


Mary M. WiLcox JONES 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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Accrediting Military Experience—A Selected List 
of References. Pp. 10. The Library, U. 8. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington. 1944. 


ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. The White Feather. 
Pp. 196. Longmans, Green. 1944. $2.00. 
A story of the War between the States portraying 
the development of a Kentucky mountain boy. The 
book should find a wide audience among young 
people and is, it is believed, the only recent book on 
Morgan’s Raiders. 

e 


Big Book of Halloween Entertainments. Pp. x+ 

243. Illustrated. 3eckley-Cardy Company, Chi 
eago. 1944. $1.50. 
A collection of original, easy-to-produce plays, 
poems, and novelties that will meet the needs of 
the teacher or program director seeking a balanced 
Halloween program with the expenditure of a mini- 
mum of time and effort. 
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Bowers, Davin F. Foreign Influences in American 
" ‘ 1 ey vey 
Life—Essays and Critical Bibliographies (Prine 

. ‘ . y » 
American Civilization, Vol. 2). 
Illustrated. Princeton University 

$3.00, 

onsider the specific social and histori 
of the immigrant—one of the most Impor 
’ foreign influence—-and examine 
crucial instances of both this and the purely ideo- 
logical type of influence in the evolution. of our 
literary, and philosophic 


Studies in 


ton 

rp. x 54 
Press. 1944. 
The authors « 
cal role 
tant channels of 


economic, political, artistic, 
nore 

. 
4s Postwar Education im 
and Universities—A Survey 

Pp. xiii+ 76. American College Pub 
Association, Bloomington, Ind. 1944. 

\ims (1) to provide data which will be useful in 
educational planning, and (2) to point up the value 

fact finding in public relations.’ 


rican Colleges 


J. HARVEY. Investments under War 
Condition American Council on Edueation 
Studies, Series I1I-—Financial Advisory Service 

No. 21, Vol. VIII). Pp. v+39. Published 
by the council, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
6. 1944. 40¢. 

e 


ld Growth and Development Emphases in 
Teacher Education, Pp. xi+142. Prepared by 
the 1943-44 Te College Collaborators in 
Child Growth and Development at the Collabora- 
tion Center on Human Development and Eduea- 
May be ob 


State 


achet be 


tion, the University of Chicago. 
tained from Charles W. Hunt, 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. 1944, 


Teachers 


e 
Criper, JOHN H. The Bureaucrat. Pp. 373. J. 
B. Lippincott. 1944. $3.00. 
his book goes to the heart of the greatest single 
issue facing the American people today——whether 
we can retain our democracy in the face of constant 
expansion of the government's area of control. 
e 
DOYLE, FREDRIC. Ridge. Pp. vii+ 128. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green. 1944. $2.25. 
In dramatic—at times almost poetic—language, 
Fredric Doyle takes the reader into the world of 
animals and birds of Smoky Ridge 


Smoky 


Education for a Free Pp. 32. Adopted 
by the International Education Assembly. May 
be secured (free) from The School Executive, 
470 Fourth Ave., New York. 1944. 


Socrety. 


James, T. L. Standardizing Shorthand Tests with 
Special Reference to Vocabulary and Word- 
Length (Studies in Education No. 10). Pp. 64. 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 
Southern Cross Building, Brandon St., Welling- 
ton, C.l. 1944. 
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Tie Public Looks at Education—Report No. 21. 
Pp. 40. National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver. 1944. 25¢. 

Discussing school finance, what is most important 
in education, and what should be changed in edy- 


cation. 
e 


Roads to Victory—Suggestions for Action on the 

Economic Home Front. Pp. 54. Multilithed. 
Regional Office of Price Administration, Denver. 
1944, 
Designed to aid teachers in their programs of war 
time economic education in the public schools of 
the Rocky Mountain area, this manual was pre- 
pared by representatives of the Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Utah state departments of education. 


SANDYS, DuNCAN. Report on the Flying Bomb. 
Pp. 14. Illustrated. British Information Ser 
vices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1944. 


ScHory, Harotp F. America Speaks—A Hand- 
book of Choral Reading with Selections. Pp. 
149. The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
19-23 North Jackson St., Danville, Il. 1944. 


$2.25. 











GIETD 


A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 


surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Peck, Wittys R. State Department Aid to Cul- 
tural Exchange with China. Pp. 20. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1944. 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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